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by William W. Greer 


IN THEIR BRIGHT ORANGE (the better to see you by) swimcaps 
thai tie beneath the chin in a big bow, the Dolphins looked 
like so many Little Red Riding Hoods in drag as they lined up 
at 8 a.m. New Year’s Day—long before most folks could pull 
their hangovers out of bed—for their first race of the year with 
their rivals, the Southend Swim Club. 

The water was 49 degrees when they left the Alcatraz shore. 
Forty teeth-chattering minutes and a bone-chilling mile and a 
quarter later, the Southend’s George Farnsworth, 55 and 
retired, emerged the winner at Aquatic Park. 

But the plaudits went to a Dolphin, 45-year-old Dr. John 
Beale, who was swept off course by tides that did not bother the 
faster swimmers. At one point. he found himself off Fart 
Mason. half a mile north of the finish line. The cold had tight- 
ened his long. easy crawi to a mere dog paddle and cramps 
had doubled his legs. But he made it back around the end of 
the municipal pier and in to the beach. He couldn’t walk and 
had to be carried to the sauna. 

Dr. Beale. an ophthalmologist with his own clinic on Nob 
Hill, had been in the water one hour and 33 minutes, but that 
same afternoon he was on his feet. apparently none the worse 
for his ordeal. 

Why would anyone want to battle treacherous currents when 
sensible people are home with the morning paper and the ther- 
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mostat set for 68 degrees? Makes me shudder to think of it. 

“Why did Hilary tackle Everest?” answers Joe Carroll, 65, 
veteran of many swims. “Because it’s there, and that’s reason 
enough. If you need another reason,” adds Carroll, a retired 
longshore walking boss. “then you tell me. That is, if you're a 
shrink. No one else could.” 

None of the swims is designed for any but the hale. The 
Golden Gate swim last September demanded more endurance 
and stamina than most. lt was one of the toughest in the 40- 
year history of the Dolphin classic. 

The tug carrying some 50 swimmers left Pier 41 about 9 a.m. 
on a Sunday. On the short haul to Fort Point butterflies were a 
dime a dozen; some men laughed them off, others huddled 
quietly on the sloping deck. The youngest swimmer was 15, 
the oldest 69. 

At 9:25, five minutes to starting time, a Coast Guard cutter 
pulled up and the skipper on the bridge yelled: “Freighter 
heading seaward. Can you hold up 15 minutes?” Bad news. A 
delay of 15 minutes meant the flood tide would be rolling a 
couple of knots or more by the time the slower swimmers 
approached the north shore. Some wan't finish. They'll! be 
swept off course and picked up by the tug. 

But the swim officials immediately agreed to the delay. Once 
the swimmers are in the water. no ship can approach them; 
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ime law gives swimmers the right of way. In 1967 the liner 
nia stood in from the Islands, only to find the Gate swim 
progress. The mighty ship hauled about and sat broadside 
Me the Gate until the last swimmer finished. l 
T First group in the staggered start took off. Twenty minutes 
„ter the last of four groups (the faster swimmers) hit the 
‘water. It was about 58 degrees and getting colder as the tide 
an to move the frigid Pacific waters shoreward. 

“Midway in the race a body came hurtling down from the 


é Beard the body hit with the sound of a cherry bomb,” boat 
captain George DeGear recalls. “A jet plume of splash shot up 
30 feet. I signaled the Coast Guard and my boat stood by until 
the cutter came over to pick up the man’s body. His clothes 


“into Richardson Bay. The flowing surface was cluttered with 
‘debris, mostly driftwood. One swimmer missed a log by inches. 
‘One of the pilot boats spotted a rocking chair floating by and 
took it in tow. 

All the swimmers think now: “Can I stick it out, or will the 
‘cold and tide ship me?” Earlier thoughts of sharks, when 
i "every ruffle of the water suggested a dorsal fin circling and 
closing for the kill, have faded. 

The first man to finish at Lime Rock was Ed Duncan, six- 
© time winner and former U.C. Berkeley swim star. He holds 
“the record: 19 minutes and 32 seconds. But he was 10 minutes 


= Lime Rock itself made trouble for one swimmer, 42-year-old 
_ Jim Morino. After touching, he clung to the rough stone for a 
“moment to ease an agonizing cramp in his leg. The heavy seas 
T scraped his body across the rock and he came away lacerated 
‘from cheek to shin. A pilot boat towed him to the tug. 
~ Six swimmers failed to finish. They were numb with cold, 
"unable to buck the current. One by one, they signaled the near- 
est pilot boat, which picked them up and ferried them to 
_ the tug. 
| The Dolphins nurse their wounds and commiserate for a few 
_ days, then they’re back in the water training for the next swim. 
_ They have no coach and each man plans his own training 
» ‘gimen. They practice whenever they find time during the 
day, dawn to dusk. Each man accepts his age, knows his limi- 
_ {auions. But they turn in some pretty remarkable performances. 


Army Colonel Stewart Evans, now stationed in Philadelphia 
after a tour in Vietnam, is the first and only person to swim 
the gruelling 28 miles from the Farallon Islands to the main- 
land. When he loped up on the beach in Marin County, the 
Dolphin Club was there en masse to greet him. Many others 
have tried the swim and failed. 

Three years ago Ike Papke, a huge dock-working grand- 
father, swam from Sausalito to Aquatic Park in 2 hours and 50 
minutes. The same summer he swam in from the lightship, a 
distance of 12 miles. 

The San Francisco Dolphin Rowing and Swimming Club has 
been around since 1877. The clubhouse sits on a piece of San 
Francisco’s most valuable waterfront — and pays a dollar a 
year rent. 

Years ago, the City agreed that as long as the Dolphins 
operated a non-profit boating and swimming club they could 
remain on the waterfront. That was, of course, long before the 
waterfront real estate became so precious. Few agreements last 
forever. The Dolphins, however, do not anticipate an early 
move. 

The club is foster-father to the Hanna Boys and on occasions 
each year gives these orphans a day of boating, swimming, 
games, all the pop and sandwiches they can consume. It also 
participates in the activities of Big Brother, for fatherless boys. 

Dolphin membership remains at about 350 and ranges from 
genito-urinary surgeons to cops and beach bums. One black 
member, George Rhoden, won the 400-meter dash in the 
Olympic Games in 1952. 

Dues are $7 a month and a man needs the endorsement of 
two members in good standing to join. Retired California Dis- 
trict Attorney Tom Lynch was a member for years. 

The Dolphin Club founder was John Weiland, a German 
brewer who wanted a club just like one in the old country. The 
City gave him a spot near where the present clubhouse stands. 
Weiland’s brewery closed during Prohibition and reopened in 
San Jose. The same brewery is now owned by Falstaff. 

Right now the Dolphins are training for their spring and 
summer swims, which include another Alcatraz race and a 
3% -mile swim from Fort Point to Aquatic Park. They practice 
in the cove below Ghirardelli Square. You can see them at 
work from the circular municipal pier, an extension of Van 
Ness Avenue. If the wind and cold bite too deeply on the pier, 
you can see almost as much from one of the cocktail lounges 
on the Square, maybe a better place to be. O 


Looking like Little Red Riding Hoods in drag, the Dolphins line up for their toughest swim in 40 years. 





